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Here  is  a practical  hand-book,  describing  in  detail  all  the  ac- 
cessories, properties,  scenes  and  apparatus  necessary  for  an  ama- 
teur production.  In  addition  to  the  descriptions  in  words,  every- 
thing is  clearly  shown  in  the  numerous  pictures,  more  than  one- 
hundred  being  inserted  in  the  book.  No  such  useful  book  has 
ever  been  offered  to  the  amateur  players  of  any  country. 
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CAST  OF  CHARACTERS. 

As  first  performed  at  Theatre  Comique , N.  Y.,  Sept.  28  th,  1874 


Billy  Benmeasal  (apprentice  boy) Mr.  John  Wild 

Harry  Chuck  (apprentice  boy) Mr.  Frank  Kerns 

Francisco  Rembrant  (an  Artist) Mr.  James  Crossen 

Mr.  Phillips  (a  Policeman) Mr.  M.  Williams 

James  Sunash  (a  green  one). Mr.  James  Bradley 


TIME  OF  PLAYING— FIFTEEN  MINUTES. 


SCENERY. 

Scene  1st.— A plain  Room  in  3d  Grooves;  door  in  l.  f. 


3 u.  e.  Pail,  o 


Door.  / 


R.  2 E. 


3 U.E. 

\ 

L.  2 E. 


/ Full  Length  ISs®  Portrait.  Easel  andV  ^ ^ Portrait.  \ 

R.  1 E.  h PH  H ffm  J-|  L.'  1 E. 


/ 


Table  and  Chairs. 

R.  C.  C. 


Table  and  Chair.  \ 

L.  C.  L. 


Orchestra. 


COSTUMES. 


Billy  Benmeasal. — Boy’s  Jacket  and  Cap,  with  other  clothes  to  cor- 
respond. 

Harry  Chuck. — Juvenile  attire,  rather  country. 

Francisco  Rembrant. — Gray  Wig ; Red  Nose  ; High  Stock  and  Collar; 
Long  Seedy  Frock  Coat  and  a Bad  Hat. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Complete  Modern  Police  make  up. 

James  Sunash. — A Gawky  Yank  with  Overcoat ; eccentric. 


PROPERTIES. 

Covered  Table  and  two  Chairs  R.  c , with  Portfolio , Papers , etc.,  on  it; 
a Rustic  Table  and  one  Chair  l c.,  with  a small  Mortar  and  Pestle , and  a 
few  Bottles  of  Chemicals  on  the  Table;  a Painter'1  s Easel  L.  C.,  with  a Portrait 
resting  on  it;  a full  stature  Picture  up  stage  c.,  hear  flats,  with  a Pail  of 
Water  behind  it,  and  a hi  of  old  Newspapers  to  soak ; Umbrella  and  Carpet- 
bag ; the  full  length  Portrait  must  have  the  face  so  it  can  open  and  shut  from 
behind — hinged;  Bladder  and  Stick  behind  large  Portrait 
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ScENe  I.- — A plain  room  in  3 d grooves ; door  in  L.  F. ; covered  table  and 
two  chairs  r.  c .,  with  portfolio,  papers,  &c.,  on  table;  a rustic  table 
and  one  chair  l.  C.,  with  a small  mortar  and  pestle  on  it,  also  a few 
bottles  of  imitation  chemicals  on  the  table ; painters ’ easel  L.  c. ; with 
a portrait  resting  on  it;  a full  stature  painting  up  stage  C.,  near  flats, 
with  a pail  of  ivater  behind  it  and  a lot  of  old  newspapers  to  soak ; an  um- 
brella and  carpet  bag  in  L.  1 E. ; the  full  length  portrait  must  have  the 
face  so  it  can  open  and  shut  from  behind — hinged;  bladder  and  stick 
behind  the  large  portrait. 


Rembrant  (i discovered ).  Dear  me,  what  a state  of  confusion  things  are 
,n,  to  be  sure.  Them  rascally  boys  of  mine  don’t  pretend  to  do  anything 
any  more  . they  are  actually  not  worth  the  victuals  they  eat.  If  business 
don’t  mend  soon  I fear  I shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  pallet  and 
brush  entirely.  {Loud  talking  and  wrangling  by  boys  heard  outside.) 

Enter  Policeman  d.  f.,  with  Billy  and  Harry,  holding  each  one  by  the  collar. 
Both  crying. 
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Rembrant.  My  gracious!  what  does  all  this  mean  ? Explain. 

Policeman.  Does  these  boys  belong  here?  They  say  they  work  for 
you. 

Rembrant.  Yes,  sir,  they  do.  What’s  the  matter?  What  have  they 
been  doing?  {The  boys  keep  up  a hud  crying  at  intervals  and  implore 
their  boss  to  intercede  for  their  release.) 

Policeman.  They  was  outside  here,  throwing  stones  at  each  other,  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  people  passing  by. 

Rembrant.  I’m  astonished.  I thought  they  were  of  better  disposition. 

Policeman.  Well,  all  I got  to  say  is  that  they  are  two  of  the  worst 
boys  1 ever  saw,  and  I’m  going  to  take  them  in  anyhow.  {Boys  cry  aloud 
again  and  implore.) 

Rembrant.  What  is  the  damage  ? No  one  hurt,  is  there  ? 

Policeman.  Well,  I should  say  there  was.  This  feller  (alluding  to  one 
of  them)  throwed  a stone  and  that  one  dodged  it,  and  it  smashed  a large 
French  plate  glass,  and  the  owner  wants  pay  for  it,  or  is  ready  to  appear 
against  them.  I must  do  my  duty. 

Rembrant.  What  is  the  value  of  the  glass  broken  ? 

Policeman.  Forty -five  dollars.  Tf  you  become  responsible  for  the  same 
I will  release  them,  otherwise  I will  have  to  take  them  to  prison.  {Crying 
still  kept  up  by  boys.) 

Rembrant  {someivhat  astonished).  Forty-five  dollars  1 Goodness  gra- 
cious ! I never  could'  pay  such  a large  sum.  Take  them  in.  {The  boys  go 
on  terribly.) 

Billy.  Oh,  boss,  don’t  let  me  go  to  prison. 
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Rembrant.  Really  this  is  unfortunate.  There ! there ! Let  them  go, 
and  tell  the  injured  party  that  I will  make  the  matter  all  right.  Police- 
man releases  them , and  goes  out  threatening  them  that  if  he  catches  them  in 
the  street  again  he  will  arrest  them.  [Exit  d.  f.]  Harry  makes  fun  of  him 
at  his  exit,  by  calling  him  “ snyde  ” “ copf  &c. 

Rembrant.  Well  this  is  a pretty  state  of  affairs.  How  came  you  to 
throw  stones  at  each  other  ? 

Bill.  I didn’t  throw  stones  ; it  was  him. 

Harry.  I say  he  did.  He  put  a chip  on  his  shoulder  and  said  I didn’t 
dare  to  knock  it  off.  Then  ’cause  I knocked  it  off,  he  up  with  a brickbat 
and  f i owed  it  at  me.  1 picked  up  a paving  stone  and  slammed  it  at  him ; 
but  he  dodged  and  it  smashed  the  man’s  winder. 

Rembrant.  Here,  boys,  I guess  I’ll  put  a stop  to  this.  I’ll  end  the 
matter  right  here,  and  at  once  too.  I can’t  afford  to  keep  you  both,  any- 
how. 

Billy.  That’s  right,  I’ll  stay. 

Rembrant.  No  yon  wont.  You  go  get  your  clothes,  pack  up  and  leave. 
I don’t  want  you.  {Bill  is  half  crying  repentantly.) 

Billy.  Why  don’t  you  let  him  go  and  keep  me? 

Rembrant.  Because  you  are  the  worst  of  the  two,  and  I don’t  want  you. 

Harry  {exults  over  Bill’s  discharge).  Take  a walk,  young  man.  Go  West. 
(Bill  calls  Harry  names  and  challenges  him  to  come  outside  and  fight ; they 
each  make  an  effort  to  go  and  battle.) 

Rembrant  {interferes  and  stops  them,  pointing).  Come,  sir,  leave  ! I’ll 
have  no  more  nonsense  with  you. 

Billy.  I owe  you  something,  don’t  I boss  ? 

Rembrant.  Yes,  you’ve  overdrawn  your  last  month’s  wages  nine  cents, 
but  never  mind  that,  I’ll  make  you  a present  of  it. 

(Billy  is  angry  and  attempts  to  get  near  Harry,  when  Harry  puts  his 
thumb  to  his  nose  in  disgust  at  him.  Bill  slaps  Harry’s  hand  as  if  he  had 
slapped  his  face,  and  runs  out  at  L.  1 e.) 

Harry  {bawls  out  crying).  Oh,  I’m  cut!  Oh  dear.  I’m  stabbed! 

Rembrant  {goes  to  him  and  examines).  Where — where  are  you  cut? 
(Harry  feels  all  over  his  head , neck , &c.,  and  attemps  to  describe  the  spot.) ; 

Harry.  I thought  he  hit  me,  but  I guess  he  didn’t. 

Rembrant.  Ah,  you  booby.  Here,  go  to  work.  What  has  become  of 
all  that  red  paint  I told  you  to  grind  ? 

Harry.  I painted  some  kites  with  it. 

Rembrant.  Well,  you  sit  down  and  grind  some  more.  Do  you  hear 
me  ? And  if  I catch  you  away  from  that  table  to-day  you’ll  go  to  bed  to- 
night without  any  supper.  Sit  down. 

(Harry  sits  at  table  and  commences  to  use  the  pestle.  A knock  is  heard 
at  L.  1 e.) 

Rembrant.  There’s  a knock  at  the  door.  (Harry  takes  no  notice  of  it. 
The  knocking  is  heard  again.)  Do  you  hear  that  knocking  at  the  door  ? 
(Harry  takes  no  notice  and  keeps  to  work.  Tice  knocking  is  heard  again.) 
Rembrant  crosses  over  to  Harry,  takes  him  by  the  ear).  Are  you  deaf  ? 

Harry.  No,  sir. 

Rembrant.  There’s  some  one  knocking  at  the  door. 

Harry.  I know  it. 

Rembrant.  Well,  why  don’t-you  go  and  see  who  it  is  ? 

Harry  {gels  up  reluctantly ; starts  to  go,  murmuring).  When  are  you 
going  to  do  something  ? 
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Rembrant  {angrily).  Go  on,  you  scoundrel,  how  dare  you  ? ( Goes 

oyer  to  his  table  R.  Harry  returns.  Sits  down  und  resumes  his  work.) 

Rembrant.  Well,  who  was  it? 

Harry.  It  was  a man. 

Rembrant.  Well,  what  does  he  want? 

Harry.  I did’nt  ax  him. 

Rembrant  (jamps  up  out  of  patience).  Away  with  you,  and  see  what 

the  gentleman  wants. 

(Harry  goes  to  l.  1 e.  and  hows,  in  James  Sunash  at  l.  c.  Billy  en- 
ters unnoticed,  coming  in  behind  Mr.  Sunasii,  and  as  Harry  is  leaving  Billy 
picks  off  Harry’s  hat  and  tliroics  it  on  stage,  then  runs  up  quickly  and  hides 
behind  the  full  length  picture.  Harry  discovers  his  own  hat  on  the  floor  and 
thinking  that  Mr.  Sunash  threw  it  there , goes  over  and  knocks  off  Mr.  Sun- 
ash’s  hat,  which  proceeding  makes  a busy  stir  for  a moment,  each  accusing 
the  other.  Quiet  is  again  restored  and  Harry  is  set  to  work  at  his  table. 
Sunash  is  seated  at  the  other  table,  entering  into  a conversation  about  a por- 
trait, when  Billy  comes  Jr  om  behind  the  portrait  and  strikes  Harry  on  the 
head  with  the  bladder  and  then  quickly  hides  again.  Harry,  supposing  he 
was  struck  by  Sunash,  rushes  over  and  whangs  off  Mr.  Sun  ash's  hot.  uhich 
causes  a row  for  a moment.  Harry  throvjs  off  his  own  hat  for  a fight,  Sun- 
ash picks  it  up,  first  slamming  down  his  own  carpet  bag  and  umbrella,  when 
Harry  picks  them  up  and  smashes  them  down  again.  They  each  pick  up 
each  other's  material  and  throw  them  down  angrily.  Rembrant  interposes 
and  presently  all  are  seated  at  their  places  again.  [Notice. — Luring  this 
business  there's  not  much  chance  for  any  understood  dialogue.  Let  the  parties 
talk  at  lib.  to  the  purpose  and  situation.']  Rembrant  gets  Sunash  in  the  de- 
sired position  for  the  kind  of  a picture  he  wished  painted,  when  Billy  comes 
from,  behind  the  large  portrait  wi'h  a large  ball  made  up  from  the  soaked 
newspapers  and  smashes  Mr.  Sunash  on  the  side  of  his  cheek  with  it.  Sun- 
ash thinking  he  ivas  struck  by  Harry,  quickly  gathers  the  wet  paper  together 
and  smashes  Harry  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Harry  in  his  anger  gathers 
the  wet  ball  and  makes  a smash  at  Sunash,  who  dodges  it,  and  Rembrant 
is  looking  in  portfolio  before  his  face,  when  the  paper  ball  dashes  against  the 
cover  and  knocks  it  out  of  his  hand.  Rembrant  and  Sunash  both  exit 
quickly  r.  1 e.  Harry  gets  the  wet  fragments  together  again.  Looks  about. 
Oh,  where  is  he?  I’ll  smash  everything.  He  looks  at  the  small  portrait. 
What  yer  laughing  at?  Oh,  I’ll  knock  the  eye  out  of  that  feller,  alluding 
to  large  picture  He  throws  the  wet  ball  at  the  head  of  the  large  picture,  which 
knocks  the  face  out.  and  Billy  immediately  puts  his  face  out  from  one  side  of 
it,  bawling  and  crying  as  if  he  received  the  blow.  Wipe  or  scrape  the  side  of 
face,  as  if  skinned.  Positions.  Close  in.) 

end. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

R.  means  Right  of  Stage,  facing  the  Audience;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right 
of  Centre  ; L.  C.  Left  of  Centre.  D.  F Door  in  the  Flat;  or  Scene  running  across 
the  back  of  the  Stage;  C.  D.  F.  Centre  Door  in  the  Flat;  R.  D.  F.  Right  Door  in 
the  Flat;  L.  D.  F.  Left  Door  in  the  Flat;  R.  D.  Right  Door;  L.  D.  Left  Door;  1 E. 
First  Entrance;  2 E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance ; 1 , 2 or  3 G.  First, 
Second  or  Third  Grooves. 

R.  R.  C. 


C. 


L.  C. 
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Three  New  Plays 


HANDICAPPED; 

Or,  A RACING  ROMANCE. 

An  Original  Comedy  in  Two  Acts. 

By  SALLIE  TOLER. 

Three  mule,  eight  female  characters.  The  Reverend  Theoph- 
ilus  Stiggs,  who  provokes  as  much  laughter  as  the  minister  in 
“ The  Private  Secretary,”  and  Edward  Thurston,  a young  man 
with  a taste  for  fast  horses,  have  exchanged  coats  by  mistake 
and  the  complications  arising  from  their  mistaken  identity  in 
consequence  are  most  ludicrous.  The  school-room  scene  allows 
the  introduction  of  specialties,  and  is  as  funny  as  anything  in 
De  Wolf  Hopper’s  “Dr.  Syntax.”  Easily  staged  and  costumed, 
it  is  within  the  range  of  any  amateur  company.  Time  of  play- 
ing, one  hour. 

PRICEi  15  CENTS. 


THE  MATCH  BOX. 

An  Original  Comedy  in  Two  Acts . 

By  ALICE  GALE  WOODBURY. 

Five  male,  four  female  characters.  A most  amusing  little 
comedy  in  which  the  strategy  of  the  major  and  the  young 
doctor  defeat  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  “New  Woman,"”  and 
the  young  surgeon’s  skill  finds  ample  reward.  Scene,  one  in- 
terior.  Costumes  modern.  Time  of  playing,  one  hour. 

PRICE)  15  CENTS. 


DANCING  ATTENDANCE. 

A Comedietta  in  One  Act. 

By  HENRY  L.  WILLIAMS. 

Thi-rr  male,  one  female,  characters.  A charming  little  come- 
dietta. The  part  of  Dolly  Rymple,  known  as  Mistress  Dorothy, 
the  principal  dancer  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  gives  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  a graceful  dancer,  while  Gilbert  Trivett,  the 
blacksmith  poet ; Sir  Pungent  Pimpernell,  the  fop,  and  Nick 
Sop,  the  village  cobbler  and  toper,  are  all  well-drawn  characters 
and  give  equal  opportunities  for  clever  work.  An  exceptionally 
good  piece  for  amateurs,  being  easily  arranged  and  extremely 
effective.  Scenery,  one  rural  English  out-door  scene.  Costumes, 
English  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Time  of  playing,  one  hour. 

PRICE,  15  CENTS. 


Single  copies  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price* 
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H SOCIAL  OUTCAST. 

A DOMESTIC  DRAMA  IN  ONE  ACT, 

BY  CHAS.  TOWNSEND, 

Author  of  “ Borderland,”  " Broken  Fetters,”  “ Vacation,”  Etc. 

Three  male,  two  female  characters.  A capital  little  play,  printed 
Irom  the  author’s  acting  copy  as  performed  under  his  management. 
98 Lawrence  Emmet,”  the  outcast  and  tramp,  and  “Kenmore,”  the 
genteel  villain,  are  strong  characters ; the  two  female  characters, 
leading  lady  and  ingenue , also  being  excellent.  Fun  and  pathos  inter- 
mingled enlist  and  retain  the  attention  of  an  audience  from  beginning 
to  end.  Scene,  a nicely  furnished  inception  or  drawing  room 
Costumes,  simple,  of  the  present  day.  Time  of  playing,  thirty  minutes, 

, Price,  15  Cents. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  EVENTS. 


( Genie  expresses  her  ideas  to  “ Kenmore  ” — Julia’s  birthday 
party — The  Judge  talks  politics — and  discloses  a secret — u I am  not 
her  father!  ” — Emmet  appears  on  the  scene— “ Yer  aff,  there,  Guvnor  ” 
• -Kenmore  devises  a scheme— “ I’d  rather  talk  dollars  ” — The  disguise 
detected — The  scheme  develops— Tulia’s  distress — “ Tell  me  it’s  not 
true!  ” — Emmet  gets  a square  meal,  and  has  a talk  with  Genie— 
Kenmore’s  scheme  seems  to  flourish,  but  his  offer  is  refused — 44  A word 
from  me  and  back  he  goes  to  prison  ’’—The  letter  opened— “ My  own, 
own  child!” — Kenmore  finds  his  match — Emmet  throws  off  his  dis- 
guise—-The  Judge  makes  an  acknowledgment — Kenmore  discomfited 
My  own  fathetJ  ” — Tableau. 


Copies  sent,  postpaid^tg^any  address  on  receipt  of  the  prkfe 


DRAWING-ROOM  OPERETTAS. 

I?riee  1 5 Each. 


The  number  of  Musical  Amateurs,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  not  only  very 
large,  but  is  constantly  increasing.  And  very  naturally,  for  there  is  no  more  refined 
and  pleasant  mode  of  spending  leisure  hours  than  in  singing  and  playing  the  choicfe 
productions  of  our  best  composers.  Hitherto  there  has  been  an  almost  total  lack  of 
editable  pieces  adapted  to  an  evening’s  entertainment  in  parlors  by  Amateurs.  Oi 
course  whole  Operas,  or  even  parts  of  Operas,  require  orchestral  accompaniments 
and  full  choruses  to  give  them  effect,  and  are  therefore  clearly  unfit  for  Amateur 
performance,  while  a succession  of  songs  lacks  the  interest  given  by  a plot  and  a 
contrast  of  characters.  In  this  Series  we  have  endeavored  to  supply  this  want.  The 
oest  music  of  popular  composers  is  wedded  to  appropriate  words,  and  the  whole 
woven  into  plots  that  are  effective  as  petite  plays— but  are  rendered  doubly  interest* 
ing  by  appropriate  and  beautiful  music,  specially  arranged  for  them- 


African  us  Bluebeard.  Ethiopian  burlesque,  in  1 act  Music  and  dialogue, 
by  Frank  Dumont.  6 male,  2 female  characters. 

Charge  of  the  Hash  Brigade  (The).  Comic  Irish  Musical  Sketch.  Musid 
and  Libretto  by  Jos.  P.  Skelly.  2 male,  2 female  characters. 

Circnmsta  rices  Alter  Cases.  Comic  Operetta,  in  1 act.  Music  and  Libretta 
by  Alfred  B.  Sedgwick.  1 male,  1 female  character. 

E.  C.  B.  Susan  .lane.  Comic  Operetta,  in  1 act,  by  George  G.  Hart.  Musid 
arranged  for  the  piano  by  It.  B.  Steirly.  8 male.  1 female  characters. 

Estranged.  Operetta,  in  1 act.  Music  arrangeu  from  Verdi’s  famous  opera, 
*•'  Il-Trovatore.”  Libretto  by  A.  B.  Sedgwick.  2 male  1 female  characters. 

Cambrians,  King  of  Eager  Beer.  Ethiopian  Burlesque,  in  1 act.  Musio 
and  dialogue  by  Frank  Dumont.  8 male,  1 female  characters. 

Centlenien  Coons9  Parade.  Musical  Sketch,  in  1 act.  Music  by  J.  S.  Mul« 
laly.  Libretto  by  Geo,  Thatcher.  3 male  characters  and  ehorus. 

Leap  Year.  Musical  Duality.  By  A.  B.  Sedgwick.  Music  adapted  from  Offen 
bach’s  celebrated  opera,  “ Genevieve  de  Brabant.”  1 male,l  female  character# 

Molly  Moriarty.  Irish  Musical  Sketch,  in  1 act.  Music  and  dialogue  by  Alfred 
B.  Sedgwick.  1 male,  1 female  character. 

Mr.  Mikado  ; or  Japanese  from  the  “ Neck.”  Musical  Burlesque  on 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  Opera  of  “The  Mikado.”  By  Frank  Dumont.  Music 
arranged  for  the  piano  by  Samuel  Hosfeld.  6 male,  4 female  characters  and 
chorus. 

Mf  Walking  Photograph.  Musical  Duality,  in  1 act.  Music  arranged 
from  Le  Cocq’s  opera,  “ La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot.”  Libretto  by  Alfred  B. 
Sedgwick.  1 male,  1 female  character. 

Queerest  Courtship  (The).  Comie  Operetta,  in  1 act.  Music  arranged  from 
Offenbach’s  celebrated  opera,  “ La  Princess  de  Trebizonde.’  Libretto  by  A. 
B.  Sedgwick.  1 male,  1 female  character. 

Single  Married  Man  (A).  Comic  Operetta,  in  1 act.  Music  arranged  from 
Offenbach’s  celebrated  Opera  Bouffe,  “ Madame  l’Archiduc.'’  Libretto  by  A. 
B.  Sedgwick.  6 male,  2 female  characters. 

Sold  again  and  got  the  Money.  Comic  Operetta,  in  1 act.  Music  and 
Libretto  by  Alfred  B.  Sedgwick.  3 male,  1 female  character. 

Tail  of  a Shark  (The).  Musical  Monologue.  By  Tom  Hood,  Sr.  Introduce 
tion  and  music  rewritten  and  adapted  by  A.  B.  Sedgwick.  1 female  character. 

Twin  Sisters  (The).  Comic  Opera,  in  1 act.  Music  from  the  most  popular 
numbers  in  Le  Cocq’s  celebrated  Opera  Bouffe,  “ Girofle-Girofla.”  Libretto 
by  A.  B.  Sedgwick.  2 male.  2 femftic  characters. 


HAGEMAN’S  MAKE=UP  BOOK. 


By  MAURICE  HAGEMAN. 

|gtthorof  “What  Became  of  Parker,”  “Prof.  Robinson/*  '‘Hector/*  “Mill 
Mulcahy/*  “The  First  Kiss/*  “By  Telephone/*  "To  Rent/*  etc. 

Price,  25  cents. 

The  importance  of  an  effective  make-up  is  becoming  more  apparent  to 
the  professional  actor  every  year,  but  hitherto  there  has  been  no  book  on  the 
subject  describing  the  modern  methods  and  at  the  same  time  covering  all 
branches  of  the  art.  This  want  has  now  been  filled.  Mr.  Hageman  has  had 
an  experience  of  twenty  years  as  actor  and  stage-manager, and  his  well-known 
literary  ability  has  enabled  him  to  put  the  knowledge  so  gained  into  shape 
to.be  of  use  to  others.  The  book  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  art  of  making  up. 
Every  branch  of  the  subject  is  exhaustively  treated,  and  few  questions  can 
\e  asked  by  professional  or  amateur  that  cannot  be  answered  by  this  admira- 
ble hand-book.  It  is  not  only  the  best  make-up  book  ever  published,  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  any  other.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable 
|o  every  ambitious  actor. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  General  Remarks. 

Chapter  II.  Grease-Paints,  their  origin,  components  and  use. 

Chapter  III.  The  Make-up  Box.  Grease-Paints,  Mirrors,  Face  Powder  and 
Puff,  Exora  Cream,  Rouge,  Liquid  Color,  Grenadine,  Blue  for  the  Eyelids, 
Brilliantine  for  the  Hair.  Nose  Putty,  Wig  Paste,  Mascaro,  Crape  Hair 
Spirit  Gum,  Scissors,  Artists’  Stomps,  Cold  Cream,  Cocoa  Butter,  Recipes  for 
Cold  Cream. 

Chapter  IV.  Preliminaries  before  Making  up;  the  Straight  Make-up 
and  how  to  remove  it. 

Chapter  V.  Remarks  to  Ladies.  Liquid  Creams,  Rouge,  Lips,  Eyebrows 
Eyelashes,  Character  Roles,  Jewelry,  Removing  Make-up, 

Chapter  VI.  Juveniles.  Straight  Juvenile  Make-up,  Society  Men 
Young  Men  in  111  Health,  with  Red  Wigs,  Rococo  Make-up,  Hands,  Wrists 
Cheeks,  etc. 

Chapter  VII.  Adults,  Middle  Aged,  and  Old  Men.  Ordinary  Type  of 
Manhood,  Lining  Colors,  Wrinkles,  Rouge,  Sickly  and  Healthy  Old  Ag^ 
Ruddy  Complexions. 

Chapter  VIII.  Comedy  and  Character  Make=ups.  Comedy  Effects, 
Wigs,  Beards,  Eyebrows,  Noses,  Lips,  Pallor  of  Death. 

Chapter  IX.  The  Human  Features.  The  Mouth  and  Lips,  the  Eyes  and 
Eyelids,  the  Nose,  the  Chin,  the  Ear,  the  Teeth. 

Chapter  X.  Other  Exposed  Parts  of  the  Human  Anatomy. 

Chapter  XI.  Wigs,  Beards,  Moustaches,  and  Eyebrows.  Choosing 
a Wig,  Powdering  the  Hair,  Dimensions  for  Wigs,  Wig  Bands,  Bald  Wigs, 
Ladies’  Wigs,  Beards  on  Wire,  on  Gauze,  Crape  nair,  Wool,  Beards  for 
Tramps,  Moustaches,  Eyebrows. 

Chapter  XII.  Distinctive  and  Traditional  Characteristics.  North 

American  Indians,  New  England  Farmers,  Hoosiers,  Southerners,  Politicians. 
Cowboys,  Miners,  Quakers,  Tramps,  Creoles,  Mulatoes,  Quadroons,  Octo- 
roons, Negroes,  Soldiers  during  War,  Soldiers  during  Peace,  Scouts,  Path- 
finders, Puritans,  Early  Dutch  Settlers,  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  South  Americans.  Scandina- 
vians, Germans,  Hollanders,  Hungarians,  Gipsies,  Russians,  Turks,  Arabs 
Moors,  Caffirs,  Ab.vssinians,  Hindoos,  Malays,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Clowns  ai?' 
fltatuary,  Hebrews,  Drunkards,  Lunatics,  Idiots,  Misers,  Rogues. 
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PLAYS. 


BEING  the  largest  theatrical  booksellers  in 
the  United  States,  we  keep  in  stock  the  most 
complete  and  best  assorted  lines  of  plays  and 
entertainment  hooks  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

We  can  supply  any  play  or  book  pub- 
lished. We  have  issued  a 144-page  catalogue 
of  the  best  1500  plays  and  entertainment  books 
published  in  the  U.  S.  and  England.  It  con- 
tains a full  description  of  each  play,  giving 
number  of  characters,  time  of  playing,  scenery, 
costumes,  etc.  This  catalogue  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

The  plays  described  are  suitable  for  am- 
ateurs and  professionals,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
may  be  performed  free  of  royalty.  Persons  in- 
terested in  dramatic  books  should  examine  our 
catalogue  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company. 
CHICAGO. 


